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| For the second fortnight 


tion in the Division, 
but the number of 
subscribers could 
not be ascertained. 


It is said that 660 


copies of the paper 


number 160 copies 
are distributed 
among the subscri- 


bers, and the rest 


sold to the public at 
pies per copy. 
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I.—Fore1an Poxrrtcs. 


du Guide of the 18th July says that England 
The Darussalianat and Mt eae’ tx: takin, ae the advice of France and 


" Bngland’s interference in the Russia, a hostile attitude towards Turkey in con- 
Ee ~ nection with the Armenian question. She thought 
that her interference in the matter would afford her a good chance of strengthen- 
‘ing her possessions in the Mediterranean at the cost of Turkey. The coalition 
of the three powers, however, failed to strike terror. into the resolute mind of 
the Sultan, and the result was that England was censured by all parties. It was 
foolishness on the part of England to meddle in the Armenian question, guided 
by the evil echoes. ye some bigoted and irresponsible persons. She ought to 
have understood that Germany, Austria and Italy were against the new 
“Triple Alliance,” and that her action against Turkey would wound the feelings 
of the nine crores of her Musalman subjects living in India and her colonies, 
who look upon the Sultan of Turkey as the spiritual head of Moslemdom. 
England ought to have respect for the Turkish Government, and also to have 
regard for the feelings of the nine crores of her Musalman subjects who, while 
respecting the Queen as their sovereign, regard the Sultan as the defender of 
their faith. Her Majesty’s Musalman subjects hope to see their benign sovereign 
always friendly to the Sultan of Turkey. 
2. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 21st July finds fault with the 
Aa taned ® distribution of Chitral honours. Strange to say, 
asesratat the highest honours have been conferred on Dr. 
Robertson, to whom alone the Chitral imbroglio was due. Colonel Kelly, who 
marched to the relief of the beseiged garrison, has been rewarded for his 
unparallelled bravery, perseverance and tact with a less conspicuous title, viz. 
that of the Companion of the Bath: Colonel Townsend, who bravely defended 
the garrison, has not been more fortunate. The services of the brave Sikh and 
Gurkha officers have been studiously ngnored only one of them, one Gurumukh 
Sing, has been made a Bahadur. Even the Pioneer is dissatisfied with the 
distribution of the Chitral honours. The policy of Dr. Robertson was oon- 
demned by all right-minded people, but he becomes the recipient of the highest 
honours. Such is the foreign policy of the present Government! If Mr. Quinton 
a been living after the fall of Manipur, he would certainly have been made a 
ount. | 
8. The Bharat Mitra . ~ Reda July a that in order to relieve itself 
ae of the heavy cost of maintaining soldiers at Gilgi: 
Cok 48 Sip Cong tevege. the Govamsinant of India has ected a new tek’ 
It has directed the feudatory rulers to keep “Imperial Service troops” in their 
States. The Maharaja of Cashmere, who has been the first to procure such 
troops, has been ordered to send them to Gilgit. They are, as a matter of fact, 
to be paid from the Cashmere treasury, although they are to serve the British 
Government, It 1s certainly a very clever trick to get the Cashmere Government 
to maintain troops who will be kept for British purposes. It is the Maharaja 
of Cashmere who must spend money for the subjugation of Gilgit, while it is 
the British Government which will lord it over that State. 
The feudatory princes are not bound to keep any troops in their States—a 
few policemen being enough for the maintenance of peace and order in them. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)}—Police. 


4. The Samay of the 19th July says that a certain class of shops, kept by 
a — " a up - all sides in the 
pean quarter of the town, and are growin 
be an order of the day. These shops are ostensibly cigar shops, but their ee 
purpose is not known, and they have a highly suspicious look about them. Their 
stock-in-trade generally consists of a few boxes of cheap cigars, a few bottles 
of lemonade and a few knick-knacks; their value not exceeding forty or fifty 
rupees. T'hese shops keep unusually late working hours. They are generally 
opened in the evening, and are not closed before 2 or 3.4.M, The shops. bec; 


saeuantie 


to be crowded when all other shops begin to be closed, and they are gen 
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found in full swing after midnight. The owners of the shops have to paya 
high rent,,and their customers are also very numerous. Surely they-have a sus. 
piciously roaring business with a very small capital. The public have therefore 
good reason to suspect that these shops have for their object something more 
then what they to give out. The police should keep a sharp eye upon 

5. The Hitavadi of 19th 7 says that the authorities of the §é. 

_ Vincent's Home are not willing to give up the tw 

igen two orphan boys of Tolly- orphan lads of Tollygange who were pb to that 
; asylum by mistake. A Balasore correspondent has 
informed the writer that the Missionaries have taken no steps to carry out the 


orders of Government requiring the. boys to be sent to Calcutta. It is to be 


hoped that Government will spare no pains to have the boys rescued from 
their grasp. ‘They are yet too young to be converted to Christianity, and the 
writer is confident that Government will not be so far partial to the Missionaries 
as to allow them to convert the poor creatures artfully. The authorities of the 
Hindu Orphanage, too, should not remain indifferent in the matter, but should 
submit a petition to Government. | : 
6. The Bangavasi of the a J wy says that the Government hag 
.-._., Quartered-special punitive police in several villages 
Rie oe dee police in the Champaten district. The cost is to "be 
imposed upon the entire village population. This 
is certainly very hard. It is not a humane policy to punish whole villages for 
the offence of a few turbulent inhabitants. — | 
7. .The same paper mye that two respectable inhabitants of the village 
nhakhola in the Dacca district have been fined 
| Rs. 20 each, for refusing to act as punchayets. 
The punchayet’s work is unpaid and his duties are onerous. His oe however, 
is a thankless one, His services are not properly recognised; he is ill-treated 
by the police officers. He has no dignity of office, no power, no respectability. 
ides these circumstances, no honest man is willing to offer his services to the 
State asa punchayet. But it is not proper that the Government should exact 
unpaid service from a gentleman, when he is not willing to offer it. The best 
way to encourage good and honest men to be punchayets is to make the service 
popular. Otherwise only bad and dishonest men will offer their services, and 
when elected punchayets, they will become instruments of oppression to the 


village people. 
on 5 it Chad 8. The Sanjivant of the 20th July {publishes 
dinah of Ghilinaene. h Chandra the following letter of a Chittagong correspondent, 
relating to the case of Kanti Chandra Ghosh :— 


To the Editor, Sunjivant. 
Dear SIR, 


I am extremely sorry to see that you have been misled by your contem- 
porary of the Amrita Bazar Patrika in making certain unfounded remarks upon’ 
the conduct of the late Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police, 
Chittagong. It does not become a journalist of your experience to pass any 
remarks upon a subject of great importance to the public without taking the 
trouble to acquaint yourself with the true state of affairs. You join with the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika in praying the Lieutenant-Governor to punish Messrs. 
Anderson and Daly, but ae the Paitrika a tittle of evidence to prove any 
charge against them serious enough to justify their chastisement at the hands 
of the Government? The editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika seems to have 
drawn more upon his imagination than anything else in his attempt to prove 
the innocence of Kanti Babu and the guilt of the executive officers concerned 
in the unfortunate case. If he was conscious of a great injustice having been 
perpetrated against Kanti Babu, why did he not come forward with his charge 
earlier, why has he waited fora whole year and comes forward now with 4 
prayer to the Lieutenant-Governor, when one of the principal witnesses closely. 
connected with the case—namely, the fisherwoman, Tilottama—is no more? Has. 
he any motive in doing so? a however, that the Lieutenant-Governor 
will call for, and carefully study, all the papers connected with the case before. 
he thinks of meting out any punishment to the victims of the Amrita Basar. 


The village puncheyet. 
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Pairika’s wiath: It is also necessary that the case should not be allowed to 
rest whens it seems at present to have ended. There should be a fresh. nt i | 


made.into the charge against Kanti Babu, and this time the enquiry should be 
made by expert detectives. I hope, Mr. Editor, that you too will join with me 
in this my prayer to the Lieutenant-Governor. Ease Sia 
or your information, I give you the true version of the case of Kanti 
Chandra Ghosh. What I say will be supported by the papers connected with 
the cause, by the particulars of it as ~— at that time in the local paper 
Sansodhint, and by the prevailing public opinion in Chittagong. ~The principal 
witnesses in the case are still living, and for proof one need not go far from 
home. 7 tig See Aen 
Babu Kanti Chandra Ghosh was a railway contractor in Chittagong. He 
is a man of wealth, and when in this place, he used to move in the high circle 
‘of judicial and executive officers. He lived in a bungalow situated in the very 
heart of the town, where all the offices are quartered. The neighbours of 
Kanti Babu deposed that he used to amuse himself with his friends in this 
house till the night was far advanced. They also deposed that a young fisher- 
woman, named Tilottama, used to visit Kanti Babu at night. During the 
police investigation a glass bangle exactly matching some similar ornaments 
worn by Tilottama, was discovered under the bed clothes of Kanti Babu. One 
day the rumour ran among Kanti Babu’s neighbours that he had murdered one 
of his servants the previous night, and that some of the men of influence and 
position in the town who were present on the occasion had witnessed the 


murder. On the said night, a European lady living in the neighbourmg dék- 


bungalow, heard cries and groans proceeding from Kanti Babu’s house, upon 
which she sent her peon to ascertain what the matter was, and at the same time 
also sent information to the police. .The town Sub-Inspector, Babu Rajani 
Kanta Chaudhuri, however, reported the information to be unfounded, and the 
lice could not venture to proceed against a man of influence upon such 
insufficient evidence. In the meantime, however, the rumour began to spread. 
and created a great sensation in the public mind. More than a dozen anony- 
mous letters (and not one as the Amrita Bazar Pairika says) were addressed 
to the Magistrate and the Police Superintendent, calling upon them to institute 
a searching inquiry into the matter. All the letters were evidently directed 
against Kanti Gheniee Ghosh. It is true that in most of the letters he was 
mentioned as “ Kanti Chandra, ” without the appellation ‘Ghosh’ being added 
to his name. But the description given in the letters left little doubt that he 
was the man intended by the public. This being the state of affairs, the Police. 
Superintendent could not but arrest Kanti Chandra. And the case was so ve 
suspicious, and public opinion was so strongly pronounced against Kanti Babu, 
that the public prosecutor had no other alternative than to institute legal 
proceedings against him. The public prosecutor was materially assisted by 
some gentiemén of position and influence, including the Vice-Chairman of the 
Municipality and Babu Prasanna Kumar Das, Pleader of the District Judge’s 
Court, in unravelling the mystery of the case. Babu Kanti Chandra Ghosh 
was a new-comer in Chittagong and he had not been long in the place. It was 
not, therefore, at all natural that the Magistrate and the public should have any 
cause to entertain a feeling of animosity against him, to thirst for his blood 
and to try to get him hanged. How a sane man like you could believe in this 
got-up story of persecution is a surprise to me. | 
From the evidence of Kanti Babu’s neighbours, of the European lady of 
the dék bungalow, her peon and of Babu Ramesh Chandra Chaudhuri, a mukhtear 
of the Magistrate’s Court, it appears that on the said night a murder, or some- 
thing like it, was committed in Kanti Babu’s house. It also appears that on 
the said night a number of constables guarded Kanti Babu’s house and pre- 
vented people from passing by it. From this it was quite clear to the local 
authorities that Kanti Babu’s gold had even won over the police to his side , 
and it was hopeless to detect the murder without keeping him away from his 
gold and his influential friends.. It was this consideration that led the Magis- 
trate to refuse to enlarge him on bail and the Police Superintendent to transfer 
the Sub-Inspector, Rajani Babu, from Chittagong. That even after observing so 
much caution the — could not trace the murder does not appear strange, when 
we consider the disadvantages under which it had to wok. The influential 
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The name and address of the man who was alleged to have been m wane 
not known to the police.: And although at one time it was suspected that his 
hame was Jatindra Nath Basu, it was not at.all sure that he was the man that 
had been murdered. The man whom Kanti Babu was to have 
murdered was a new-comer, and was not known to his neigh - This at 
least was sure that according to the neighbours of Kanti Babu he had two 
servants, but one was mysteriously missing from the day after the night of the 
alleged murder.. The dead body that was discovered in the river was not 
properly identified, and the Civil Surgeon who held the post mortem examination 
expressed two different opinions regarding it. But ahiboi gh the police was 
thus foiled in tracing the murder, the police inquiry revealed many things 
odious about the kind of life Kanti Babu and his influential friends used to live, 
It cannot be said that in prosecuting Kanti Chandra, the Police Superin.- 
tendent or the Magistrate did anything wrong. It would. be imatiodnible to 
govern the country and keep the turbulent mischief-makers in check, if the 
executive were not permitted to act according to their own discretion in such 
circumstances... In this case, at least, the Magistrate and the Police Superin. 
if they 


friendsof Kanti Babu threw every obstacle in the hex Pope inquiry, 


tendent of Chittagong would have surely gone against public opinion 
had not acted as they did. | 

It was most unfortunate that Mr. Anderson and Mr. Daly were transferred 
from Chittagong before the trial of Kanti Chandra was concluded. It was 
Mr. Allen (and not Mr. Anderson, as you say) who concluded the trial. Before 
the trial, Kanti Babu had moved the District Judge to enlarge him on bail, 
but his application was refused. The Judge too was of opinion that the case 
was 8 serious one. It is still the opinion of the Chittagong public that the case 
would not have ended so miserably if Mr. Anderson and Mr. Daly had been 


present in Chittagong. It was no conclusive proof of Kanti Chandra’s inno. 
cence that the Police Superintendent of Backergunge telegraphed to the Magis- 
trate testifying that Jatindra Nath Basu was living all hale and hearty in his 
native village. It ought to have been proved that this Jatindra Nath was the 
man whose murder was suspected. Mr. Daly, had he been present during the 
trial, would have had this Jatindra Nath brought to Chittagong and identified. 


That Jatindra Nath Basu was living was no proof that Kanti Babu’s servant, 
who was suspected to have been murdered and who was supposed to be Jatindra 
Nath Basu, was still living. It does not therefore s well for our public 
spirit that so much has been written against the C ittagong police upon the 
strength of very slender information, snd that the case has formed the subject of 
an interpellation in the Legislative Council. 

9, The same paper has the following :-— 

The police is corrupt, the police is oppressive, 
the police is not well-behaved—such is the com: 
_ plaint constantly made by the public against the 
Indian police. This complaint is not ill-founded. At the same time, 
however, we see that native police officers, from the Inspector down to the 
writer-constable, are recruited from the upper classes of the Hindu and Musal- 
man communities, and are men who would have led an honest and blameless. life 
in any other department of the public service. What is there in the police 
service to corrupt men who are not constitutionally corrupt? Upon the solution 
of this question depends to a very large extent the welfare of the Indian gears 

We have said times without number that it is the ill-treatment of their 
native subordinates by the European police officers that is at the root of the 
corruption of the Indian police. There are other causes, no doubt, but this 1s 
by far the most important cause, and no native gentleman will be able to 
remain in the police service without compromising his conscience and sense of 
honour, and without having his good and amiable qualities crushed out, 80 
long as he will continue to be treated most uncourteously by his superior officers. 
It is notorious that the courteous treatment which a Court peon receives at the 
hands of the District Judgeis not accorded b ya European Police Superintendent 
to a Native Inspector. A little inquiry will show that in every district the 
Europea rey Officers treat’ their native subordinates with scant courtesy; 


n 
and it is this ill-treatment which compels the latter to subdue their moral 
scruples and forego their principles. ry 


Cause of the unpopularity of the 
police service. 
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Here is a letter from Assam nplaining against the conduet of he : 


European police officers of that place :— 


I, has boon strictly laid down by the, Government that superior. poling 


officers should accord to the er 9c s of Police the same courteous treatmen' 
as the Munsifs and the Deputy Magistrates receive at the hands of their superior 
officers. This rule, however, is honoured. more in the breach than in the 
observance. In Assam, not only the Chief Commissioner but even the Deputy 
Commissioners and the District Police Superintendents. keep the native. In- 
spectors standing and do not. permit them to accommodate themselves with a 
seat. One can well imagine how ill the Sub-Inspectors and the head-constables 


fare when the case as regards the Inspectors is such. It is their lot to be 
d in season and out of season. 


rebuked, abused, fined, suspended and de | S00 
As for the constables, the y are no better slaves of the European police 
officers; they have to hew his wood, draw his water, tend his flock, groom his 
horse, and serve him in various other ways. : 

I shall cite a few instances. There isa European Police Superintendent 
in Assam who speaks with the native Inspector under him in my purposely 
to insult him, as the Bengali language enables him to speak discourteously. 
Another Police Superintendent once asked a Sub-Inspector how many pigeons 
he could give him for a rupee.. “ Fourteen” answered the Sub-Inspector. 
The Superintendent retorted that sixteen pigeons were selling for a rupee in 
the market and the Sub-Inspector intebded 


Sub-Inspector “ fe, tatqerta, qerie.” As a matter of fact, however, not more 


than fourteen pigeons could be had fora rupee in that place, This Police 
Superintendent has got a favourite in a head-constable. ‘This spoilt favourite 
once committed an offence, and a Sub-Inspector had to send him up for trial. 
For this service the. Sub-Inspector was called names by his superior officer. 
Another Police Superintendent once pulled a head-constable by the ear. 
Tee head-constable complained to the Deputy Commissioner, but he was. not 

‘But here is an instance which beats all the above instances hollow. 
Mr. Bamber, the Police Superintendent of Gauhati, ‘has made the police 
service too hot for his native subordinates. The native Inspector has incurrred 
his serious displeasure and he means.to work him to death. He will not give 
the —- breathing time, and will always have him. touring about in the 
mufassal in season and out of season. The Sub-Inspector too is is in no better 
plight. ‘The Gauhati station staff formerly used to consist of one Sub-Inspector, 
four head-constables, and about forty or fifty constables. Mr. Bamber has 
considerably reduced the number, There was a dacoity committed in the 
town a few days ago. But Mr. Bamber sent off the Inspector, and has now 
ordered the Sub-Inspector to investigate the matter. Some time ago he heavily 
fined a ‘Sub-Inspector on the suspicion that he was a thief, and fined some 
head constables for making some very trivial mistakes. A few days ago the post 
of a head-constable fell vacant. There were two candidates for it—a Bengali 
and an Assamese. Mr. Bamber drew lots, and gave the post to the Bengali. It 
is said that the Police Superintendent of Gauhati has a very low opinion of his 
superior officers. He does not observe the rules about. touring and inspection 
as laid down by them, and seems to have his own rules, which he follows.” 

The Government is sincerely anxious to reform the police, but all their 
attempts will be of no avail if the European police officers continue to ill- 
treat their native subordinates. Many really good men enter the police 
service, but it 1s this ill-treatment that makes them bad. Ill-treatment begets 


ill-treatment, and the native police: officers being ill-treated by their superiors, — 


learn to ill-treat their subordinates. The Government has done. something to 
protect the chaukidars against the ill-treatment of the police officers, Can it 
not do something to protect the native police officers against the ill-treatment of 
their European superiors ? "e 
10. The punchayet, also observes the same paper, is an unpaid servant 
The village penchaves: of the Government. His duties are multifarious. 
: He is to employ chaukidars, superintend | their 
employ , supe th 

conduct, send through them informotian to the police about births, — 

and accidents in the village, levy the chaukidari-tax from: the villagers, 
pay the chaukidars in time. An honest punchayet has nothing to gain by 


to cheat him. He called the poor 
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necessity of a inane 


Deputy Commissioner. On returning to the police-station, the constables 
reported that Maheswar Babu was going to snatch away the cow from their 
custody. Upon this, the Police Superintendent, Mr. Bamber, at once ordered 
the Sub-Inspector to arrest Maheswar Babu, and confine him in the lock-up, 
On the representation of the Sub-Inspector, Mr. Bamber at last 
Maheswar Babu on bail. The police investigation revealed no cause of complaint 
against the accused, but still he was sent up for trial. The court, however, 
acquitted him. The charge against Maheswar Babu was a bailable one, He is 
a respectable inhabitant of Gauhati, and there was no likelihood of his making 
himself scarce. Still the Police Superintendent ordered the Sub-Inspector to 
arrest him even before going through the formality of a police investigation, 
And, what is more strange, the Sub-Inspector sent him up for trial even though 
he had no evidence against him! Will the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
kindly look into this case of police oppression ? 

12. A correspondent Ra the Som Frere of me 22nd. a y gives the 

ae ollowing particulars of an untraced murder in 
An untraced murder in Basirhat. uttapara, a village in the Basirhat Sub-division 
of the 24-Parganas district. — 

Babu Gopal Chandra Dutt was a middle-class man of property in 
Duttapara. He had a dispute with some of the villagers in connection with 
his property. On the 30th June last, he overheard one of his sworn enemies 
conversing with a relative of his. He instinctively feared that something would 
go wrong and observed to his mother that he might be killed that very day. 
After eating his dinner he went to his cutcherry, sent away his durwan and was 
as usual enjoying his midday nap, when he was killed by some one with a dao. 
The police nade an inquiry, but so far has not been able to trace the murderer. 
It says it is no use trying to detect the murderer and send him up for trial, as | 
in the Sessions Court persons aay. ay with the capital offence are rarely con- 
victed. One is led to ask whether the sluggishness of the police is really due 
to its want of confidence in the Sessions trial, or to its own inefficiency. A 
searching inquiry should however be speedily instituted. It is to be expected 
that the Deputy Magistrate who is going to take up the inquiry will be able 
to trace the murderer. 

13. The a Chandrika of the 23rd J oy vee like to 
: ow what reply Government wo ve given 
lawngs cieonas to Babu urcodranath’s question, relating to the 
Chittagong murder case, if the accused in that case had been # uropeat 
instead of a Native. But the accused, who was unnecessarily detained in Aajst 
on the sole evidence of a Christian catechist and his creatures, being a native, 
it was anticipated that the Government, which rewarded the police officers 
and the Magistrate connected with the Balladhun trial, would uphold and 
approve of the action of the Chittagong Police and Magistrate. No one sh 


be sorry for this. | 
(6)— Working of the Courts. 
14. The Tripura Prakash of the 15th July hasthe following:— 
Aeisiited oh Calimesa The O’Hara incident is still fresh in the 
murder natives, | memory of natives and now they have this Hows 
incident enacted before their eyes. If the faith 


fae 
; 
Lie nee 
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the people in the British Government, and their respect for it, are to remain 
=. ‘he 3 iain of incidents ‘like these should be guarded against. It 18 
quite open to you to-day to play with the life of a native cooly from your hig 
seat of authority, and the relatives and countrymen of the murdered Se his 
powerless to remedy this injustice. But depend upon it the consequences of thi 
will be very far-reaching. The just ju ent Him who knows no gees 
tion of black and white, of conqueror and conquered, of strong and weak, 
humble your ag No ju composed of your own countrymen will be oo 
to help you. How lo overnment countenance in this way the murder 
of natives? If it is = . grog the law that lead to the acquittal of the 
ffenders the law sho e amended at once. _ 
y 15. The same paper is glad at the promotion of Mr. Beatson Bell, but 
sorry at his transfer from Tippera. Generous men 
eae scamiain like him are very rare. Everybody is charmed with 
his affable oe gre His judicial acumen is as keen as his learning is deep. 
He has work der tar palin 
work he can get through can be done by three men. His charity is most exem- 
plary. Many a poor and helpless man has been maintained by his charity. 
One Nawab Ali was convicted of forgery and sentenced to oe ge gO 
He made an appeal and obtained his discharge from prison, but he lost all his 
substance. On hearing this from Nawab Ali himself Mr. Bell gave him 
100 rupees. A blind man used to receive from him a rupee every Sunday, and 
when the poor man took leave of Mr. Bell with tearful eyes, Mr. Bell gave him 
such aid as he could. A single instance will suffice to show what regard he had 
for justice. A man seduced a woman, and was therefore beaten by her 
relatives. The man instituted a case of assault. On coming to know why he 
had been beaten Mr. Bell dismissed the case with the remark that beating 
under such circumstances was not unjustifiable, and told the complainant’s 
mukhtars that if they insisted upon punishment he would inflict a fine of only 
one pice. There are few officers like Mr. Bell in the Judicial Service. 
Two or three incidents have tarnished Mr. Bell’s reputation. But all these 
were due to youthful haughtiness. We are charmed with Mr. Bell and 
— to forget his past misconduct. We wish to see him again at 
omilla, | ) 
16. The Burdwan Sanjivant of the 16th July publishes a report of the 
oe rea aa trial of a case, Mngt ne pr ce merged ath Mandal 
Babu Manma umar > versus Sauravini Goalini an uri Ghosh, in the 
Deputy Magistrate of Burdwan. court of Babu Manmatha Kumar Basu, Deput 
Magistrate of Burdwan. The complainant deposed in the police-station that his 
maid-servant, Sauravini Goalini, broke open a box in his absence, abstracted 
from it money and jewellery and absconded with the same. The police after 
making an investigation sent up Sauravini and her brother-in-law (husband’s 
brother) Jahuri Ghosh for trial. One of the defendants, Sauravini, however, 
says that she is not the complainant’s maid-servant, that the complainant about 
fourteen pag ago enticed her away to the Punjab, where they lived as man 
and wife for thirteen or fourteen years, that they had recently come to Burdwan 
and it was true that she had taken the money and jewellery from the com- 
plainant’s box, but the property did not belong to the complainant, but was 
actually hers. When she went away with the complainant she had ornaments 
on her person, and had also in her possession about three hundred rupees. The 
complainant had sold these ornaments, and with the proceeds of the sale, 
together with the three hundred ‘rupees in‘ cash, carried on a lucrative business 
from which he acquired the whole property. | 
The case came on for hearing on the 13th July last. After the opening b 
the prosecution and the examination of the complainant, the defendant's 
pleader, Babu Nalinaksha Basu, proceeded to cross-examine him. Here are the 


questions of the pleader and the answers made by the complainant. The cross- 


* 


examination was in Bengali :— 
Y.—Did you take money with you when you went to the Punjab ? 
A.—Yes, I took one hunderd rupees with me. 
Q.—Where did you get that money from ? 
A.—From home. 


Q.—Was the money given to 
A.—I stole it. y given to you, or did you steal it? 


TRIPURA PRAKASH, 
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Q.——Where did you steal it from? 
ate Pir box of my se brother. 
= a you get the 

Xn1 woke open tha hes. te 

At this point, the Court intervened,.and the following dial took plac 
between the Deputy Magistrate and the pleader:— act 

Court.—Is the witness bound to answer the criminating question ? 

Pleader.—He is certainly bound to answer the question, although answers 
to such questions could not be used against the witness when 
he is — for the offence which he admits to have com. 
mitted. | 

(Here the Court directed the Court Sub-Inspector to instruct the witness to 
object to answer the question.) , | 

Pleader.—The witness has answered the question without objection, and 
he himself has not objected to answer it. I request the Court 
to make a note of what I say to the Court Inspector. 

Court.—-I am not bound to take down anything. It depends on my 
pleasure to write down anything or not. 

Pleader.—I requested the Court to write down the answer which had 
already been given, on which the Court said he would disallow 
the question on the ground that it was eriminating and not 
relevant. The question is very relevant, inasmuch as the 
answer to the question will be relevant to show to whom 

the money, the subject matter of the alleged theft, belongs, 
The answer will also show the character of the complainant. 


f 


© 


(The Court disallowed the question. ) 
The cross-examination then continued.) 


QY.—Did you entice away the defendant Sauravini? 
A,—She went away with me. 


(The question was repeated on the ground that the above was no answer to 
the question. But the Court intervened. ) 


Court.—He would not answer the question, and I will not ullow you to 
put it to the witness. . 
Pkader.—The question is very relevant. Our case is that the woman 
was seduced by the complainant, who took all her money. 
Court.—I1 have stated that 1 will not allow the question. 


(The cross-examination was continued. ) 


Q.—Did you go awry from home with or without the knowledge of the 
ouseho . 

A.—I communicated my intention to my second brother (afterwards 
corrects himself and says, that it was not the second, but the 
third brother with whom he had communicated). He told me 
not to go away, but I went away without his knowledge. 

Q.—Had you had any talk about the matter with the defendant 
Sauravini before you went away ? 

A.—I had no such talk before I went away, but I had a talk about it 
when I met her on the way. 


The Court did not write down the answer, on which the pleader requested 
him to do so. The Court replied he would do anything he liked. The pleader 
said it would be of no use for him to conduct the case any longer, as 1t.appea 
that the Court would do nothing that he requested him to do. The pleader 
then left the Court, instructing his junior to conduct the case. The defendants 


were in a fix, and, in the hurry of the moment, tried to get another pleader to 
defend them. 


Saacuas, 17. The Sahachar of the 17th July says that the fact that Mr. Fordyce 


ee a matically indulged, for a long course of yeals, 
7 on eee in the habit of takine tribes, ree | to have made it 

clear to Government that dismissal from service was a very inadequate 

punishment for him. Mr. Fordyce has certainly collected a small fortune, and it 

is probable that he will be soon able to secure service in a mercantile firmor with 
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a zamindar, He will, therefore, be put.to: no difficult 


In dealing with him in this lenient way, Goverement mat 8 
sadusameat to other Euro jici officers, who may he comm mage. BNO Bas 
not to mend their ways. The overnment has called Mr, Fordyce, a canke 
sn the Executive Service, and the Commission, too, has found him corrupt and 
high-handed. The reason why, in spite of such a finding, the Commission did 
not advise Government to prosecute Mr, Fordyce, is'that, as the Commission 
said, there was no evidence against him, except the uncorroborated testimony 


of persons who themselves gave bribes, 
judicially 


also held out a: stro g 


> 7 " ” , 


C ; 
ve been easily got over, because Mr. Fordyce, having been in the habit of 
taking bribes openly and systematically, independent witnesses would come 
forward to give their evidence against him if he had been prosecuted. : 
18. The Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 17th July thanks the Lieutenant- 
Mee Governor for dismissing Mr. Fordyce. The Com- 
Dismissal of Mr. Fordyce. snissioners are decidedly against the institution of 
criminal proceedings against him, as they think that sufficient evidence will 
not be forthcoming to bring about a conviction. Almost all the witnesses 
available in the case are accomplices of Mr. Fordyce in.the eye of the law, and 
their uncorroborated testimony will not be considered sufficient by a court of 
justice to conyict the accused. That the bench is rid of a corrupt Magistrate 
like Mr. Fordyce is enough, The. public have no great desire to see him 
punished by a law court. — | 
19. correspondent of the Hifavadi of the 19th July says that the case 
in which one Panchu Shekh and his wife Kailasi, 
A tea-garden case inJorehat. €§ Coolies in the Chaikota tea-garden,- have been 
sentenced to.imprisonment by the Assistant Commissioner of Jorehat, for 
perjury and bringing a false charge against the Manager of the garden, clearly 
points to the necessity of establishing a Defence Association for the natives, as 
was proposed in a recent issue of this Paper (Report:on Native Papers for 29th 
June, paragraph 47). It is idle tolook to Government for a remedy m cases of 
such miscarriage of justice. The only authority to which an appeal can be made 
is the High Court; but poor men cannot afford to incur the costof doing that. 
Benevolent and generous men like the pleaderin the Balladhun case, are not 
met with everywhere; and menlike Panchu Shekh must despair of having justice 
done to them if they do not get the help and sympathy of their rich gig ® 
men. The establishment of a native Defence Association has become all the 
more necessary from the fact that, in the absence of any check upon them, 
the Europeans are becoming bolder and are committing greater oppressions 
upon the natives. | | | Pe 
20. Referring to the dismissal of Mr. Fordyce, the Banganivasi of the 19th 
Sin ecntibonint ob Ota Wee July observes that not only in the Hindu Shaséras, 
eee CY but also in the Indian Penal Code, the motive is 
taken into consideration in judging the degree of the criminality of an offence. 
There is certainly a distinction to be made between a starving beggar who 
steals a loaf to satisfy his hunger and a Police Inspector versed in the law who 
commits theft. Here is Mr. Fordyce, a Deputy Magistrate, taking bribes with 
the full knowledge of the nature of his offence. He is judged by.a Commission, 
and is declared guilty; yet the only punishment that is inflicted on him is 
dismissal from service. Like ‘‘ My dear Konstam,” Mr. Fordyce is not without 
friends, and he has every likelihood of being employed by some planter friend 
of his. If he has saved his ill-gotten wealth, he himself may one da expect to 
set himself up asa planter. But what is that code, according to which dismis- 
sal from service 1s an adequate punishment for taking bribes, and what reason 
a bd Pg ee ag to = the guilty Deputy Magistrate escape with 
so light a punishment verything seems possible under the réyi 
Charles Eliott. leila eaald Oa AS 
21, The Government, says the Sanjivani of the 20th July, has acquired some 
Mr. Clarke, Judge of Sylhet.  POFtion of the land belonging to the Badarpur tea- 
garden in Sylhet. The Government proposed to 
pay a small compensation, but the Manager of the tea-garden having brought a 
sult against the Government, Mr. Clarke, as the District Judge, awarded to the 
complainant two lakhs of rupees as compensation. The decision of Mr. Clarke 


for his.loss; of service. 


and who would therefore be 
considered as accomplices. But this difficulty, it is probable, might 
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has, it is said, so displeased the Government that it lins résolved not to extras hi 
with the charge of a district in future. . The same Mr. Clarke, however; :dlid:not 
offend the Government whesi he sentenced seven men ta death in' the notorions 
Balladhun murder case.’ ‘Is:revenuo more valuable ‘in.theeyé of the Govern. 
ment than seven human lives? If Mr.:Clarke is punished; he will be -ptnished 
not because he has made the Government: ‘pay: two lakhs of rye | 
he did not support it in-ite desire not to pay more than what it like 
_ - Q9.-’ The Saraswat Patra cae = falckogatioes” those who 
, we - ' consider. Mr. © 8°) ment i " 
Mz, Posdyos'a pentahment. It is not probable that Mr: -Fordybe bine mis 
fortune. Supposing he-has, dismissal from ‘service is a sufficient punishment for 
a gentleman. And nothing is sufficient: punishment for a so-called gentleman, 
who does not consider himself:punished by dismissal from the public service. 


 (d)—Educaiwn. 


23. The Hitavadi of the 12th July contains the following criticism on the 

Manimanjari, the new text-book on grammar, intro- 

duced into the Sanskrit College by ‘its new 
Principal, Babu Nilmani Mukharji :— jolees 

The sanskrit alphabet, according to the Manimanjari, contains fifty letters, 

the sign » being counted as a separate letter. This inclusion of © in the list of 


The Manimanjari. 


letters, is, however, opposed to the authority of standard grammarians. More- 


over, as » has no sound by itself, but only. gives a particular sound to ‘the letters 
with which it is joined, it has no claim to. be considered as a separate letter. 


The sign ( _) may then with equal reason be considered as a letter. 


rs 


its rules are hard to pronounce and soun 
following rule from the Manimanjari:— 
S| Sbtfecby freee ee FAL Es Awl (page 2). 
Is this Sanskrit or Chinese ? , 
Then take the first rule of Sandhi :— 
39 ARCA 
AI] AF RICATSLATTS | 
That is, og (4 4 & & SS 4 gd 3) become long by combination with a Aq 
Those letters which are pronounced from the same place are called 74481 
Then the author says :— | 
SG HrrTe aC), Sel VR, SS, ag v1 — Pra arose qicry weeaa 
TST | 
. 


Nilmani Babn has discarded the Mugdhabodh, because, among other things, 
i unpleasant in the ear. Now, take the 


Now, the rule lays down that any one of the ten letters qa, &®, CU, 4 
5 becomes long when it is followed by a 44{\| In the explanation whic 
follows, a3 are omitted, and in the note (qcwats aaicyy AIdeqH AtSyz) it is said 
that the rule applies only to the six letters. T'o what six letters? From qto4q 
there are eight letters, and which two of these eight are to be left out? ; 
sais at > and 3 do not become long by combination, why are they mentioned in 

e rule 

The fact is that the author has borrowed the rule from the well-known 
Sanskrit grammar Sankshipia-Sar, omitting the explanation which has been 
appended to it in that work. = 

24. In continuation of the criticism on the Manimanjari which ap 
in the Hitavadi of the 12th July (see above), the 
Hitavadi of the 19th July has the. following :— 


Every Sanskrit grammar has laid down the rule that the word ‘sq’ and 
all words in the dual number ending with the vowels ¥, @ and @ do not 
combine in sandhi with the vowels which may follow them. This exceptional 


rule is not found in the Manimanjari, and consequently those who learn their’ 
Sanskrit grammar from that book will form such ungrammatical sandhis as 


wat + Hels = Taya, acs + WE = Awhiey, FT + Bs = Fife. 
Page 5 of the Manimanjari contains the following rule :— 


291 ACTA BSlCAacgq Haw | 


The Manimanjari. 


at 
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wSgty t NER CP UR} PE | s SOMMI feted SES Bo BRU See pce eae eee sep 0 
That is, when a first letter at the end of a word. is followed by aq (vowels, 
the third, fourth and fifth letters of 94 


as to what first letter is thus.to be changed. The author has divided his 
consonants’ into the following sub-classes, namely, Fai, bef, Bax, wart, “ta, 
Bere, oy, ayata, far. And is the first letter of each of these sub-classes 
to be converted into the corresponding third letter? That is not certainly the 
author’s meaning. Indeed, there is no other rule or’ explanation in the 
Manimanjari b the help of which ‘a right interpretation’ of this rule can be 
arrived at. e difficulty arises from the author's omitting to say that the rule 
has reference only to the first letters of the five vargas. The exception Sfeyty 
is not appropriate. It shows that the author does not admit a word to be a 9%" 
when it'is followed by a wfes estq. How, then, does he get the compound 
words aatty and ytq (page 38), where the first letter of a qf is changed into 
the corresponding third letter on being followed by the BfGsS essa, Fe ? 
Then on page 5 is the following rule:— — 
Co] SUIT MTS UST | 
He + TORT = reper | 
St + = TL 7 en ee 
The rule means that a first letter, followed by a fifth letter, should be 
changed into the fifth letter. But whose first letter? The same difficulty arises 
here as in connection with Rule 27, and an additional difficulty also. It has not 


been explicitly stated whether only the first letters at the end of words are to 
be thus changed, or those in the middle of words are also to follow the rule. If 


the author means only the first letters at the end of words (*#7), then how does 
he form the compound word wyyq, for according to him 4 is not a 9", inas- 
much as it is followed by a sfes epeyq| Here also the author omits the 


alternative rule. | | | 
If, again, the author means to apply the above rule to first letters which 


are not at the end of words, how will he then form the word wefa ? z+ fa 
will become, according to him, qe#fy and not fq Those who read the 


Mugdhabodh or any other Sanskrit grammar, except the Manimanjari will have 


no such difficulties as these. iu 7 

The following rule and explanation are given on page 7 :— 

| 80] Bate y rice | 

eqs Pacts TTA) TE+ ce = VTS 

The explanation given here conveys a meaning contrary to that intended 
in the rule. The explanation says that letters of the wf are not changed into 
letters of the asf. The rule, however, does not say that letters of the saaf ‘ at 
the end of words’ are not changed into letters of the $z4. 

On the same page occurs the following rule:— 


VATS | am 

Now, what is aif¢? The component words by the combination of which 
the compound word =\f# is formed, may be either @ and aify or ® and affw, or 
wand aff". If either of the first two sets are taken, no meaning can be giveu 
to the rule. Take the third set, namely, q and «jf. Whatdoes the word affq, 
thus formed, mean? It may mean all letters commencing with 4, and this ig 
most probably the author’s meaning. Then the question arises how many and 


are + teat = Tits | | ee hase ste ETL « MRICS FR SI FA 


(and 4, 4,74 and =), that first letter 
becomes the third letter of its sarge or group. -But the explanation says nothing — 
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what letters are to be taken ? ‘The letter ’q‘occurs—(1) in the list of eons 

(2) in the definition of wq, (3) in the definition of 44 (qf q), and (4)-in 4, 
- Gefinition of eg. If sift has reference to the: list of consonants, it will mean 
the letters %, 2, 7, 4, %, %, 4, &,%, t and”. ‘If it has reference to the difinition 
of 4, then it means the letters q and q only. If it refers to qq (af @), it wil 
mean the letters q, 4, 7, 7, «, 4, 4, 8, 4, 4; 4, %, S, &, F, %, t and % Ie it 
refers to eq, it will give these very letters, In: what sense will then aie be 
taken? If any, but the second meaning is taken, it will be impossible 'to derive 
the word, wat, the q being converted into by therule, Again upon. this 
meaning, the word qRwFi* cannot be derived. Hida, 

25. The Sulabh Dainik of = 19th J sat ats Aagpalai_ — | 

: ‘oe ° » Martin, it. | e re 0-6 
Dr. Martin's inspection scheme. soy Sir Alfred Croft’ for a thott, time, ‘aot ‘ried, 


as many other people do, to gain Government’s favour by -making retrench. 
ments in expenditure, especially as he found Sir Charles Elliott in a ‘rage for 
retrenchment. In’ Bengal there are six educational circles, each under an 
Inspector; but. Dr. Martin wanted to reduce the number of circles and 
Inspectors to three, according to him one Inspector being fully able to do the 
ak of two of the existing circles. The scheme was sanctioned by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Dr. Martin became a great favourite with His Honour, 
The project, however, has been disallowed by the Government of India, on the 
ground that the duties of the Inspectors are too heavy to be discharged by only 
three men. Dr. Martin has thus been humiliated. Let him now console Limeol 


SULABH DAINIK, 


with the hope that Sir Charles Elliott will some day come out as Governor- 
General and sanction his scheme. | | 
Dacca Gaserve, 26. A correspondent of the Dacca Gazette of the 22nd July says that 
At ._, since the publication of an article unfavourably 
Soro secretary of the Kaligan) criticising the conduct of the Secretary of the Kali. — 
| anj School, ag eng in a previous issue of the 


nae (see Report on Native apers for 13th July, paragraph 24), that gentleman 


July 22nd, 1895, 


s resigned his post, and is now determined to punish the writer or writers. of 
the said article. The Secretary, Babu Suryyanarayan Das, is the First Munsif 
of Kaliganj, and thinking that the local Bar must be at the root of the matter, 
he bas prohibited their muharrirs from submitting affidavits and other papers 
in court on behalf of the pleaders. ‘This has caused the pleaders. great incon- 
venience. T'o be revenged: on the school authorities, the munsif has almost cut 
off the chief source of the income of the school. The school fund prnaney 
consists of the ‘‘ postponement fees” of the pleaders, but the munsif does not 
now grant postponements, even when postponements become urgently necessary. 
When Babu Suryyanarayan was eonnected with the school as its Secretary, 
he committed many jobberies, of which a few may be noticed here. In May 
last, he took leave and went home, and to suit his convenience he closed the 
school for the summer vacation at-that very time. He once roundly abused a 
junior teacher in his class for punishing a school boy who had committed some 
offence. During his absence, the second Munsif acted as the Secretary, and on 
the representation of the pleaders he paid Rs. 156 out of the school fund, chiefly 
consisting of the postponement fees, to purchase books and furniture for the: 
Library. This so much enraged Babu Suryyanarayan that he at once pro 


to resign his post. 
clita tai 27. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 23rd July writes as follows:— 
CBANDRIKa, Th A ay _ Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Roy would not 
July 25rd, 1896. © Hemremngrer’. have been misled by the Indian. Nation, regarding 
Babu Nilmani Mukharji’s Mantmanjari, if he had seen the articles and the 
phs written in this popes concerning that book. The Indian Nation 
seems to think that a mere show of making the boys of the lower classe 
read the Mugdhabodh, as used to be done under the Principalship. of Pandit 
Nyayaratna, makes such boys learned in Sanskrit: No one would have 
objected to the Mugdhabodh as a text-book in grammar in the lower classes, if 
it had been properly taught and read, Under Pandit Nyayaratna,-at any 
the book wus not so taught or read. And the result has been as in the 
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se of a boy of our acquaintance ‘who, after a ing and drudging over ‘the 
Mugdhabodh or a number of years, has derived little or no bene it fom bi 
labour. Under the late Pandit Vidyasagar, however, the koe commence 
their Sanskrit grammar with the Pandit’s own Upakramantka, and'» i 
with the aid of the Kaumudi, learnt so much ‘ f Sanskrit degen mage 
as to be able to read rhetoric in the fifth ear, Smrits or the 7 i law ‘sf “90 
sixth, and commence reading Darsan or p rr, in a seventh. year, bariie 
g an insight into the highest among anskri a Boag a 
humble selves learned Sanskrit in the Sanskrit ollege under this system, 
and other instances may be met with. Under this a bona of Vidyasagar, so 
advanced was the knowledge of the Entrance Class boys in Sanskrit gram 


| 
”?, 


+ 


mar 
and language that they could teach the boys of that Entrance Class; though at that: 
time the Sanskrit course for the Entrancé Examination was in’ no’way infertor 
to the present B.A. course in Sanskrit, Does the writer in the Indian’ Nation 
mean to say, after this, that the students of those days did not learn Sanskrit, 
because they never read the Mugdhabodh? ‘The undermentioned gentlemen 
learnt their Sanskrit under Pandit Vidyasagar’s system:—Babu Nilambar 
Mukharji, Babu Nrisinha Chandra Mukharji, Babu Kailas Chandra Shastri, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Jubbulpore College, Babu Siv Nath Shastri, Babu 
Golap Chandra Shastri, Babu Jogendra Nath Vidyabhusan and Pandit 
Tara Kumar Kaviratna. bic cakl : 


Light food, well digested, is better that than rich food ill digested. 
Under Pandit Nyayaratna’s system, the boys used to handle the Mugdhabodh, 
but never digested it. Haters of sham as we are, we have therefore been 
delighted to see Babu Nilmani Mukharji appointed Principal of the Sanskrit 
College. He knows perfectly well the condition of the Sanskrit College under 
both Pandit Vidyasagar and Pandit Nyayaratna, and he will certainly spare 
no effort to impart fresh life to the institution.. The policy of keeping only 
the outside bright and polished, has brought the College to its present moribund 
condition, and it is well known that Babu Nilmani is an inveterate enemy of 
outward gloss and glitter. Sir Alfred Croft prone knows all this, and may 
therefore be expected to give his support to the reforms inaugurated by the 
new Principal. The Jnaian Nation and other papers, which were misled by 
their ignorance, will, no doubt, come round to our view of the matter if they 
are enlightened on the subject. But there are other papers which are 
condemning the Manimanjari, under instigation proceeding from selfish motives, 


We are glad to notice that the Manimanjari has heen praised by Pandit 
Sadasiv Jayram, Professor of Sanskrit in the Hislop College, Nagpur. The 
book is really one deserving of praise from every right-minded man. 


28. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 25th July says that Pandit 


Krishna’ Kamal Bhattacharyya, the well-known 


Manimanjari Sanskrit scholar, has: expressed his opinion. in 


favour of Babu Nilmani Mukharji’s Munimonjart. He is. glad that the new. 


Principal of the Sanskrit College has introduced. Manimanjari in the place of 
Mugdhabodh in the lower classes of the College. The: Manimanjari is in the 
opinion of Pundit Krishna Kamal a ‘stepping-stone tothe study of Panini, 
which ‘is the best and the most comprehensive Sanskrit grammar: ‘The learned 
Pandit also condemns the malicious attack on Manimanjari’ and its author made 
in certain quarters. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


29. The Tripura Prakash of the l5th July says that on the last occasion 
ee i ea ee of nomination of members for the Brahmanberia 
sa tie ina district Local Board, in the Tippera district, Babu Govinda 
cng Chandra Basak, the: Sub-divisional Officer of 
Brahmanberia, nominated such men as would support his election as Chairman 


of that Board. By this trick he succeeded’ in becoming Chai 

| eae ee g Vhairman of th 
Board: With the view of maintaining -his asvendency in the Board, he oo 
adopted the trick of nominating Babus Mohini Mohan Bardhan and Kailas 
Chandra Datta, men able; indeed, and educated, unlike the rest of hig nominees, 


but prevented by their avocations elsewhere from attending the meetings of the 


in four years, 
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Board. It. is to. be hoped that these gentlemen will now resign their member. 
ships to make room Pai who'will be able to attend the meetings: ae 
Board. Babu Dwarakanath, Datta, M.4., B.L., and Babu Pratap Chandza. 
Datta, B.A., B.L., are strongly recommended for nomination to the Board on 
the occasion of the next nomination. | y Pe 
80. The Hitavadi of ‘the 19th July says that the existing procedure 
; sn relating to the service of notices regarding certi-. 
— “aq cess—its collection and ficates made for default in the payment of road 
Bg aR cess, &c., 18 exceedingly unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
: ) gly u ry, masmuch 
as it is considered sufficient by Government if these notices are sent written in 
post-cards and without being registered. The result of serving these notices in 
this manner is that an owner of land has often no information that a, certificate 
has been made against him, until he sees his land taken possession of, by a 
stranger. The entry in the post-book of the Collectorate may be adduced, as 
evidence of the posting of a notice, but nothing except the addressce’s rece 
ought to be accepted as_ evidence of. its service. It is hoped, therefore, that 
Government will. require all such notices to be sent by registered post. It ig 
desirable that a uniform procedure should be adopted for the collection of the road 
and other cesses. As in other cases, the cesses of all lakhiraj lands should also 
be collected through the local .zamindars. This procedure will be convenient 
both to the owners of small lakhiraj properties and to Government. | 
The road ,cess has been levied for the last twenty-four or twenty-five years, 
but the object with which it was imposed has not been achieved, except in the 
case of a few large towns. The people of every village have been paying 
this cess and looking in vain for an improvement. of their village roads. Yess 
after year is rolling away, but their hope remains unfulfilled. The village 
roads in Bengal are now as bad in the rainy season as they were before the 
imposition of the cess. There are some District Boards which have effected a” 
considerable improvement in this respect, but there are others which have utterly 
neglected this duty. In Midnapore and some other districts a large number of 
small roads have been constructed, and every police-station and out-post and 
other place of importance has been connected with the important roads. In 
Burdwan and some other districts, on the other hand, few roads have been made. 
The Burdwan District Board, especially, have been culpably negligent in the 
matter. Not to speak of big villages or out-posts, even an important police- 
station like Rayna has not been connected with the highways. T'he cause of 
this neglect is that Rayna and: its neighbouring villages have no able and 
experienced representative in the Burdwan District Board. The roads by 
which the thana can be approached are really so bad that in the rainy season 
the District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police seldom come 
to inspect it. If the District Board is pressed for an explanation, it will 
robably urge the lame excuse that the removal of the dund on the southern 
ank of the Damodar causes roads on this side of the river to be flooded during 
the rains, and it would, therefore, be waste of money to coustruct roads there, 
It. is true the southern bank of the Damodar is flooded during the rainy season, 
but it is not flooded to a greater distance than about a mile from the river. 
Beyond this strip, the land is high and is not submerged. The track of the 
old broad road which was constructed during Moghul rule is still visible, but 
private individuals are gradually encroaching upon it. There is no reason why 
this road should not be repaired. 
Considering this neglect of duty by the District Boards, the writer has 
been led to make the following suggestions :— 

(1) The works executed by every District Board during a year should 
be examined by the Divisional Commissioner. In making this 
scrutiny, the Commissioner should ascertain how many works 
have been executed, and how many roads have been constructed, 
in each thana in a district. 

(2) The ails or foot-paths should be kept in good repair. Good and 
wide roads cannot be expected to be constructed in every 
village, but people will not feel the want of such roads, if the 
ails are everywhere made three feet wide, and bridges are 
constructed over them where necessary. On payment of 

sums of money from the road fund, the people themselves 
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undertake'to keep these paths in proper repair, and wilh na 


grudge to give the District Boards such. hits. of land, as 
be required, to repalr and widen the avs, 2 -, 


ndent:of the same r complains of the bad. condition: of! 
appr the Khalifapatti road in the Serajganj rape apap : 


A Manicipel road io the Paboa in, the Pabna district. The road, remains 


er 
ere water nearly the whole of the rainy season. Several. 


ad e ° bod : be ; OE, Ye, e to 
petiti ere submitted to the Municipal Chairman, drawing: his attenion 
the sandilied of the road, but no notice has been taken of them. 


39, The Hindi Bangavasi of the 22nd July says that the Magistrate of: 


Hitavadi, 
July 19th, 1896. 


Hnrpt BANGAVASI, 


The dismissal of the Chairman Mirzapur, in the North-Western, Provinces, has, July 2nd, 1896, 


of the Mirzapur Municipality, brought about the dismissal of the Chairman of the; 
te ras havnt ede it local municipality for no fault whatever on the part: 


of the latter. This act of the Magistrate hes caused a sensation among the 


Commissioners of the municipality. 


(g)—Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


83. The Hitavadi of the 19th July has received the following letter 


The case of a railway guard on from the East Indian Railway Agent's office :— 
the East Indian Railway Tine. : : 


‘¢ Sr, 


With reference to the alleged attempted outrage by a guart, named 
Blakes, on a cooly woman on the 22nd July 1894, I am directed by the Agent 
to state that it is a fact that in this connection guard Blakes was paid subsistence 
allowance at the rate of one-fourth of his salary from the 22nd June to 6th 
October 1894, when he was allowed to return to duty, The man was judicially 
4ined Rs. 40, and it is understood that he incurred legal expenses to the extent 
of Rs. 500. He is also reported to be a man with a wife and family, and to 
have borne a good character for ten years, and these circumstances appeared 
to justify his being given another chance. ae 

“The Agent has only now seen the papers in this case, but he concurs in 
the action taken. 


(Sd.) A. Woop.” 


_ The writer thanks the Agent for the steps he has been taking to punish 
offending railway employés. But his decision in the above case has failed to 
give the writer satisfaction. A man’s offence does not become lighter in conse- 
quence of the time which elapses. since its commission. It was certainly the 
fault of the railway officials that the above case and several others to which 
the Agent’s attention was first drawn by this paper, were not brought to his 
notice earlier. It is to be hoped that the Agent will see that occurrences like 
the one referred to in his letter do not occur in future. His non-interference 
with the decision of the lower officials in this case will not, however, redound to 
the credit of the Railway Company. 
34, ‘The same paper draws attention to the inconveniences which are 


Railway complaints. suffered by. passengers, particularly third-class 


assengers, travelling by the East Indian Rail 
the Eastern Bengal State Biiwey = slid a cee oe 


_(1) The issuing of tickets at Howrah and Sealdah a short time before a 
train starts causes a severe crush among passengers, every one of whom is 
anxious to secure his ticket first; and the wooden enclosures in front of the 
ticket stalls only serve to make matters worse. The arrangement at Howrah, 
under which three or four clerks sell tickets simultaneously, is far from provin 
&@ source of convenience to the passengers; because each clerk sells tickets onl 
for a limited number of stations, and the third-class passengers, most of whom 
are illiterate, do not know to which stall to go for a ticket for a particular 
station. Many badmashes take advantage of this to cheat poor passengers out of 
their money by selling to them. old tickets. 


(2; After the purchase of tickets, third-class passengers find it quite a 


} 
trial for them to get into their proper carriages, ‘They may be seen runnin 
from one end of the platform to the other without awind Be which oe 
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to enter, and without any of the railway employés, who are seen in numbers on 
the platform, helping them, and the European empleyés being rather found ‘to 
enjoy the fun. Not unoften are found containing empty seats, but 
locked up, whilst passengers are running about for want of accommodation, 

(3) The guards in — of trains and the station masters pay little 
attention to the convenience of passengers who have to get into or alight from 
carriages in. the mufassal stations. 6 station master considers his duty’ done 
merely by making over the necessary papers to the guard, and the guard thinks 
his duty done if he has kept his train ina station for the secribed : Sidhe: and 
then starts his tram, not. caring to ascertain whether the passengers who 
wanted tv get down at the station have alighted; and whether those who wanted 
to get into the train have safely done so. It has been-more than once noticed 
that a train was started off before zanana ladies who had got into a train had 
had time to take in their children. | 


‘The writer suggests the following remedies :— 


(1) Third-class tickets should be issued some time before a train starts 
After purchasing tickets the passengers at the Howrah and 
— Stations should be made to wait on the outer plat- 
orm. 
(2) The enclosures before the ticket stalls should be made more spacious 
and each of them should have two doors—one for enttranee, an 
another for exit. . 
(3) One or two native clerks should be employed to direct third-clags 
payeengern to their proper carriages, and to see them accommo- 
ted. 
(4) The railway employés at the intermediate stations should help the 
, paatengerss and allow them sufficient time to get into or alight, 
rom carriages. 


35. The Dacca Gazette oem — July — — he sonstalie’ 

5; __., road from Dacca to Mirpur (in the Dacca’ district 
cee ee very bad condition. ‘The. District Boar 

does not evidently take care of it. During the rainy season people ‘take their 

boats over it. ‘This, as well as the passing of the Government elephants and a 

large number of cattle regularly through this road, have done great injury to it, 

The cow-sheds by the side of this road should be removed, and the District 


Board should henceforth take care to keep the road in proper repair. _ 


(4)— General. 


86. A correspondent of the Tripura Prakash of the 15th July complains 
oy that since the transfer of Bholachang, Srirampore, 
— re post-office in the Gopalpore and other villages in the ‘Tippera 
seep Sabai district to the jurisdiction of the Junedpore post- 
office, letters are not regularly delivered in those villages. ‘The letter-box at 
the Bholachang bazar is not also regularly cleared. It is also curious that, the | 
date is not impressed in affixing the seals of the above post-office to letters that 
are issued for delivery. Does not this show a bad intention ? The postal 
authorities are requested to enquire into the matter. cee 
37. The Bangavasi of the 20th July has the following :— 


iy To protect the innocent and punish the guilty 

The present system of adminis» . , ~° P Coen na ea 
tation ineudiiciont 08.8 system ‘of if the duty of the Government, With this object 
rule. in view Government maintains the police and the 


army, and has opened courts of justice and passed laws. But the police: an 
the army, the law and the law courts cannot by themselves punish the guilty. 
The guilty must have to be first of all distinguished from the innocent, 

It goes without saying that the present system of administration is not such 
that the guilty can. be always punished. It always keeps a loophole open. for 
the escape of the guilty, while the long arm of justice, which is not always long 
enough to catch the guilty, sometimes catches the innocent and gets them punishe 
That this is the case is simply because the Government does not of its own 
motion distinguish the guilty from the innocent, but almost in every case leaves 
it to the aggrieved party to establish the guilt of the offender. ‘The law msy 
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perfect, the method of administration may’ be a blameless ‘one, but we are not 
pea aresar yas 3 the law or the method of administration. The. incidents of 
, life prove our assertion. . i im PEG ME ENE OBL AG 
— a illustrate. Babu Ramdhan is the zamindar of Ramkristapur. He 
is a licentious man, and the chastity of the village women, 6] icially of those 
among them who are young and handsome; isnot safe near him. Sometimes 
he has recourse to foul tricks, and sometimes to violence, in gratifying his licen- 
tious desires. ‘The whole village population are in mortal of Ramdhan. 
They cannot bring him to justice. They cannot venture to sue him before a 
court of law, and even if they venture to do so, they cannot prove any charge 
against him, as no man in the ech the courage to come forward and bear 
witness against the powerful zamindar. They have, therefore, no other alter- 
native than to suffer their wrongs in silence or leave the village for good. 

If it is the determination of the zamindar to ruin @ ticular man, it’ #s 
not even possible for the latter to save himself by leaving the village. He 
becomes a doomed man. Once the zamindar took a fancy to the young wife 
of a kalu (oilman). The husband, who had a timely warning, resolved to save 
his honour and the chastity of his wife by removing from the village. But he 
could get no conveyance. Every cartman and palki-bearer said that they were 
strictly forbidden by the zamindar to help the poor ‘alu and his wife. A cart 
was at last procured from a neighbouring village, but the zamindar, whose will is 
almost law within his small demesne, managed to get the cartman falsely 
prosecuted for theft. The kalu and his wife were at lust obliged to walk, but 
when they reached the river they were to cross, the ferry-man refused to take 
them over, so strict was the order of the samindar, The poor kalu, goaded into 
desperation, resolved to go to law, but was checked by the thought that the 
village police was under the thumb of the zamindar, and it was not possible for 
him, helpless and friendless as he was, to successfully prosecute his powerful 
persecutor. | | ae 

The zamindar’s greed, again, is only matched by his licentiousness. Every 
thing that is good in the village is his, no matter whom it may belong to. If 
you have a good cow it is his, if you have a good mango tree you must relin- 
quish your claim to it. Ifyou do not, you shall incur the displeasure of the 
zamindar ; you shall be persecuted, ruined, and driven out of the village. 

But the zamindar has another side to his.character. He moves in high 
circles, and is in close touch with the European residents of his district. He 
has got himself elected a member of the District Board, where he always finds 
himself in a position to agree with the Collector-Chairman. The European 
officials touring in the mufassal are received by him with hospitality. They 
are comfortably housed and sumptuously fed, ‘The zamindar is fond of hunt- 
ing, and war or < out hunting have es bas a claim to his services, which are 
freely given, All these services, ungrudgingly offered, have endeared him to the 


official class, among whom he is known as an en, ba and public-spirited — 


zamindar, always doing good to his raiyat. The raiyats, however, complain that 
they are wrest fl 94 0 under the burden of the zamindar’s demands, that they 
are ever paying their dues, but are everstill in arrears. These arrears have been 
outstanding from the time of the zamindar’s grandfather. It is the payment of 
a fraction of such arrears, amounting to about seventy-two thousand rupees, that 


the zamindar was m nimous enough to excuse on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of his last birthday. The eibinllas’s magnanimity was praised by the 
Government, but those who knew the secret only laughed in their sleeves. 
_  Weneed not multiply instances. Their name.is legion. They all show the 
imperfection of the present system of the administration of justice. According 
to this system the police or the law court does not recognise an offence, unless 
the offender is prosecuted. You are robbed of your property, but you have no 
remedy unless you have the means to bring the Ginien to justice and lodge 
complaint against him in the law court. A theft is committed in your house, 
but if you | snsert do not move the police, the police will not move, and the 
thieves will escape scot-free. You are waylaid and severel wounded, but if 
you have not the courage or the means to prosecute the offender, who may be 
werful, you must pocket your insult and suffer your injury in silence. 
aridev is sleeping with his wife in his own room. Kuffians break open his 
door, drag him away and violate his wife. But Haridev is a poor and helpless 
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man, He conceals his shame and weeps in silénde: The raffians go therrily 
their Own way. ‘ae ; ; ' 3 z ih. oa5 Pocercpeies, , 

simply because the 


This is the present state of affairs. But this is so, 
Government and its officers are not aware of tle acts of lawlessness which 


are committed every day with impunity.- The innocbnt are the 
guilty escape, and lawlessness grows apace. It may be said that the Govern.. 
ment cannot do anything if the aggrieved do not come forward and acquaint it 
with their gbcagce But we say that it is the duty of the Government to _ 
acquaint itself with the grievances of the people, and those: grievances, 
That is the only object for which a Government exists. In the good old. days, 
the king or his trusted ministers moved freely among the people tncognito 
and thus learnt their wants and grievances. The people of those days were 
better governed, The innocent weak were better protected, and the guilty. 
powerful more adequately punished. in he eee 

It is not that the British Government is not mindful of the people’s welfare. 
But the people’s welfare is not best promoted under the present system of 
administration. It is true that our rulers, being aliens, have to rule under great 
disadvantages. But-still we do not think that, if they were so minded, they 
could not make the commission of acts of lawlessness a rare occurrence. 


III.—Leraisiative. 


38. The Sahkachar of the 17 = July has the Aggie — 
iis oS e are alarmed by the rumour that Govern- 
wert ss oh Tse ER ment is going to curtail the right of interpellation. 
We admit that the right is liable to abuse, and, new as it is to the people, it 
would be a wonder if it were not abused. -But Government will do wrong to 
curtail it without giving it a sufficient trial. And supposing it has been abused, 
will it be desirable to abolish an institution which must ultimately benefit both 
the rulers and the ruled? The two restrictions placed by Lord Lansdowne on 
the exercise of this right, ought to be a sufficient guarantee that it cannot be s0 
far abused as to necessitate its withdrawal. The first restriction required ques- 
tions to be framed in the form of mere requests for answers, without having in 
them any controversial element. The second restriction prohibits all discussion 
upon the answers. When the right of a » exercised under these 
very restrictions, has led to no abuse in Parliament, why should it do so in 
India? But it is probable that the official members of the Legislative Councils 
and other high officials do not like their actions to be closely scrutinised by 
the non-official members of the Councils, and the more so as such questions 
sometimes cause scandalous exposures. It is probable that the questions relating 
tothe Punjab Patriot offended the officials, and have suggested this idea of 
curtailing the right. But Government should not hastily do away with a 
just right of the subject le. Why, moreover, should Government fear an 
once ag the right when the | sident of the Council can disallow any question 

e likes 
89. The Bangantvasi of the 19th July concludes an article on the Drain- 
ay age Bill with the following observations :— 

tanner ae Well, your Honour, Susie the five long years 
of your rule you lave never been able to claim the 
sincere gratitude of even a single man among your millions of subjects. As the | 
ruler of a province, you have never comforted one of the lowest of the low 
among your subjects and wiped the hot tears of grief streaming down his 
cheeks. What a’pity that you cannot distinguish between the flattery of the 
Councillors who surround you and the silent gratitude of a poor man living 
in his lowly hut far far from the Council Chamber where you sit in the midst 
of power and regal splendour. There are not many days before you will go 
away from this country, and you are determined to pass the Bill before you go 
But the cry of complaint will reach you in your native land, and you will then 
learn what harm you have done to the people of Bengal in the hope of doing 


¢ 


them good. } 
40. The Pratikar of the 19th July observes that the Drainage Bill 1 

The Drainage Bill. as as passed, when it has come out of the 

Ley Se Select Committee and when the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is determined to pass it. There will now be improved drains in every 


rs 
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‘Have, In the opinion of the Liontenant-Governor, malaria is due to the 
ame of cain-@veter into the soil. There will be no more wipeum, be: rain-water. 
and arg no more malaria. It does not matter that you have no good 
water to drink, and that the drinking of foul water makes your constitution » | 
diseased. The Lieutenant-Governot must ride his hobby all the same; he at 
must have his theory ‘experimented. His theory is that obstructed drainage ie 
is the cause of malaria, and:that is also his conviction. He is not | to 
argue with you; he is not prepared to listen to your arguments. ‘ What he is 
ing to do is for your good and you must not complain. Improvement of 
the drat tem means, of course, some expense, and you must bear it. It 
is true that the road and the public works cesses were 0 lly imposed partly 
with the object of improving the sanitary condition of the villages. But these 
cesses are not adequate to meet the existing demands, and cannot certainly 
meet the cost of improving the drainage system of the country. You must 
therefore, be good enough to pay a new cess. A drainage cess will be impos 
upon the landed classes. Do not murmur, do not grumble, do not say that 
the principles of the Permanent Settlement are being violated. Nothing of 
the kind In course of time the want of # good water-supply will also be 
removed, and in course of time you may have to bear a water cess. .So learn 
to bear one burden so that you may bear with ease another in future. Those 
who are responsible for the obstruction of praerst g will not, however, be made 
to pay the cess. The railway is the principal cause of the obstruction of ET 
drainage, but the Government is connected reap | or indirectly with the nee 
principal railways. To make the railways: pay will, therefore, be to make ia 
the Government pay and so the railways will be spared the payment of the 
cess. The people, however, would have had some consolation if they had 
been given the opportunity to share the burden with others who, of all 
people, ought to bear it. It is difficult to understand, after all, how improved 
drains alone will improve the health of a half-starved people who are more 
skeletons than men. But what the Government means to do must be done. 


41, The Hitavadi of he ee nee a itoring} ge Ay Hreavant, 

. e Bengal Sanitary Drainage Bill, as amended _ July 10th, 1895. ] 
Pe Bengal Sanitary Drainage by the Select Coaiaietes, Waa Tatasdnced in the if 
Council the other day. The form of the Bill has WG 
not been so completely <0, ay as to remove all alarm on its account. The : 
people of Bengal have already got too heavy a burden of taxes on their 
shoulders, and no enactment, whether for drainage improvement or for any 
other purpose, which adds to that burden can be for their good. They know 
ae y well that defective drainage is the cause of malaria and various other 
diseases from which they are suffering, but they are aware at the same time that 
it is beyond their power to covet the luxury of a well-drained habitation. Be- 


sides, supply of good drinking water has become a more urgent necessity than a 
good drainage system. | 


The people feel the greatest hardship in paying the road and publi k 
cesses, and have derived no benefit from thers 1 Ade the Govetnsness tus 


diverted their proceeds from their legitimate use. An additional cess for drain- 
age improvement will be too much for the people. oe 


The railway lines have very largely obstructed the drainage of th 
country. If a tax is to be imposed for drainage improvement, it setadid theres 
fore be levied, not from the people, but from the companies who make large | 
profits from those railways. It is idle to oe that the people. who are 


unable to incur the cost of supplying themselves with drink; 
should be able to pay the cost of is neve drainage spelen: nking water 


It is-hoped that the newly-elected -members of the Council will. 
their emphatic protest against the Bill. Babu Bureuteenedlie bide 6dr 
not been sufficiently strong, but he has promised to make a further protest. PEE 
Government may, if it likes, spend money for improving the health of its EOE 
subjects, but the subjects themselves are not in a position to spend any money 
for the purpose. It will be most unjustifiable for them to pay for the lux 


of a good drainage, when they can hardl . ary 
running deeply na dart y spi: get two full meals a day and are 
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HiTaVADI. 


HitavaD. 


Samay, 
July 19th, 1895. 


‘eager we } ap ea 9 attire Nabeihes 
no being e othe Supreme Couiici). whan 4 
is remembered that the Maharaja, who twice before enjoyed the enor te : 
seat in the Supreme Council, may not be very anxious for the honour again ? 
Besides, most of the people of the country would like to see Babu Surendra. 
nath elected to the Supreme Council this time, and the Maharaja will not gar. 
tainly go against the wishes of his country, It is quite incredible that wise 
and sagacious man like him will allow himself to be made a tool of by o 
in order to prevent Surendra Babu’s election. On the contrary, it is probable 
that the Maharaja will do his best to enable Babu Surendranath to achieys 
-< tag ject and thus baffle any evil plan that any officials may entertain against 


"43, The same paper has the following :— 


sa Though we knew that most officials wore 
a waht of Teaerwelietion: weft annoyed at the introduction of the right of inter: 


ellation in the. Legislative Councils, we 
thought that anybody Be seriously attempt to have it curtailed. But: we 
hear that, as questions regarding official oppressions put the Government to 
shame, it has been proposed to curtail the privilege of putting questions in the 
Councils. But the authorities should not think that the people will silent 
give up a right which they have gained after a hard struggle. They wih 
appeal to the people of England, and the British public will on no account 
tolerate eum and high-handedness. The Times newspaper itself has admitted 
that the questions which are put in the Legislative Councils in India are not bad, 
and are calculated to benefit both the rulers and the ruled. It is true the 
exercise of the right of interpellation brings disgrace upon the high-hand. 
ed officials by making an exposure of their actions, but its ultimate effect 
is to check official high-handedness and bring the subject people into closer 
relations of sympathy and love with their rulers. That a right productive of 
such good results should be curtailed is what we canno oa ourselves to 
believe, unless we see it actually curtailed. : 
44, The same paper y that according to the Indian Daily News it is in 
A etricter official secrets law. 20, contemplation of the Government of Bengal to 
: ‘ make some new rules for the better concealment of 
official secrets. It is understood that the Government has been moved to this 
step on account of the recent publication in the Hitavadi of some official secrets. 
The writer cannot say from what source the Indian Daily News has obtained its 
information, but there will be nothing to wonder at if it turns out to be correct. 
The Hitavadi, however, will not hold itself responsible for disturbing the peace 
of Sir Charles Elliott’s mind, if His Honour cannot keep official secrets from 
oozing out after keeping them under doubled sealed covers and the best lock 
and key. But rather than take additional precautions for the concealment of 
official secrets, will it not be better never to do acts or express Opinions the expo- 
sure of which may be the shame of the officials? The information given by the 
Indian Daily News cannot be wholly incorrect, because it is connected with men 
who know many of Government’s secret doings. But will Government really go 
so far simply on account of the Hitavadi. The Official Secrets Act was pas 
on account of a native paper conducted in English, and there will be nothing 
to complain of if that Act is amended on account of a vernacular paper. 
45, Referring to Mr. Cotton’s reply to the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath 
: | _- Banerji’s interpellation on rain-gambling in Cal- 
he ae mabject of rein-gambling in eutta, the Samay of the 19th July writes as follows. 
4 The first argument of the Licutenant-Governor 
is that it is impossible to prohibit betting in private houses. We do not deny 
this, but it is well known that rain-gambling is not carried on in private. Its 
carried on publicly in a house situated in the most wives of the 
town, and any one can take part in it. We cannot, moreover, understand how 
rain-gambling can be carried on in p icigae Unlike other forms of gambling 
it is something that cannot be carried on unless a large number of people take 
part in it ; it is something like a lottery. It is not also easy to understand how 


. 
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in-gambling carried on in private will prove more injurious than rain-gambling 
pont on in ania, In its present form, rain-g ambling 18 do | inealiene 
mischief to the public. A class of men make rain-gambling their profession 
during the rainy season. Is not the Lieutenant-Governor aware of this? 

The second argument of the Lieutenant-Governor is as weak as the first. 
His Honour says that he cannot prohibit betting on race courses, and it is not, 
therefore, fair to probibit rain-gambling. If we are to accept this argument as 
correct we eta burn the Penal Code. If we cannot put down one form of 
crime, should we not put down other forms of it if we can? The Bombay 
Government and the Native States have put down rain-gambling, although they 
have not been able to prohibit betting on race-horses. he Government has not 
done well to encourage rain-gambling, simply because it 18 very prevalent 
among the people Its popularity is all the greater reason that it should be put 
down. . 
The Lieutenant-Governor also says that prohibition of rain-gambling will not 
be sanctioned by public opinion, We do not understand what the Lieutenant- 
Governor means by ° public opinion’ here. The opinion of the Marwaris alone 
is not certainly public opinion. The intelligent public of Calcutta 1s against 
rain-gambling, and even intelligent Marwaris will be glad to see it put down by 
the Government. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is said to be a pious Christian. His advocacy of 
rain-gambling has, therefore, all the more surprised us. That the man who in 
his speech in the Darjeeling meeting of the Foreign Bible Society so eloquently 
advocated the propagation of Christianity, should support the ethics of rain- 
gambling is a strange contradiction. The Marwaris never dreamt that they 
should see Sir Charles Elliott advocate rain-gambling. His reply has elated them 
beyond measure. They are thinking of calling a public meeting to thank His 
Honour. ‘Sir Charles Elliott’s rule is drawing to a close. The Marwaris are 
fabulously wealthy, and His Honour can now entertain the hope of getting a 
suitable memorial, a laudatory address and a statue from one section at least of 
the native community. SER 

46. The Sulabh Daintk of the 19th July writes as follows :— 

It was in Lord Lansdowne’s time that the 

the Om gured amendment of Patrika published secret papers relating to Cashmere, 
and pointed out the injustice which Government was 

doing to that State. This exposure of his policy led Lord Lansdowne to pass the 
Official Secrets Act. Mr. Bright and other distinguished statesmen in England, 
however, said that it would be impossible to get a conviction under the new law. 

For some time, again, the Hitavadi newspaper has been boldly exposing 
Government’s wrong actions, and publishing many confidential official letters. 
Sir Charles Elliott did his best to have the editor of that paper prosecuted. 
But the Advocate-General held that the Hitavadi was guilty of no criminal 
offence. So Lord Lansdowne’s Official Secrets Act failed to get hold of the 
Hitavadi, The Act is, therefore, going to be so amended as to makeit a 
criminal offence to disclose official secrets. No harm. But why should the 
authorities take such umbrage at the expusure of their unjust and high-handed 
acts? Would it not be better not to commit such acts? The writer fails to 
see how the publication of official secrets, which ‘serves only to explain the 
true motives of Government’s actions to the people, can be made a criminal 
offence. The amendment contemplated may or may not bring offenders to 
justice, but it will certainly interfere with the liberty of the press. And would 
that be a right thing to do? 

47. The Maharaja of shapes. are the Sanjtvani of the 20th July, has 

ae n nominated by the Bengal Government to a 

tas Geman Causal coon the Bengal Logilative orgy as the repre- 
sentative of the Behar landholders. The ish- 

man asks the Maharaja to stand as a candidate for a seat in the etecine 
Le islative Council as the representative of the Bengal Presidency. The 
Maharaja should do well not to follow the advice of the Anglo-Indian paper. 
Last time the Maharaja sat in the Bengal Council as an elected and not as a 

nominated member, and he could, therefore, fitly represent the Bengal Presi- 

6 in the cy ee Legislative Council. Moreover, all the members of the 
mgal Council have not yet been elected, and it cannot be said beforehand who 
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would be the fittest person to re nt Bengal in the Supreme Council, The 
Maharaja will do well to wait all the members are elected and take thei» 


seats in the Council. If they elect him as their representative, nobody will 


object to his election. But he should not stand as a candidate uninvited, . 
48, The Bangavasi of = 20th J Hone ge the Government contem. 
| ,. plates amending the Official Secrets Act w; 
Ped amr ee aia view to make its provisions more strict. bs 
present Act, it is said, does not entirely prevent 
official secrets from being divulged, and the Lieutenant-Governor is etermined 
to have the law amended. In connection with the Official Secrets Act, the 
authorities have all along shown a sad want of sagacity. To pass the Act at 
all was a mistake, but if the Act had to be passed, it ought to have been 
in a form which would have made it impossible for Government officers’ to 
divulge its secrets. The whole policy involved is a mistaken one, and the 
miserable failure of the Official Secrets Act is a necessary consequence of the 
strange mixture of liberty and despotism which characterises the British Govern- 
ment in India. ‘he Government is not well.advised in making capital of the 
divulging of its secrets. 


49. The same paper observes that the strict provisions of the Pilgrim Shi 

ws ‘Wiha Minis Bh Bill are very likely to interfere with Musalman h. 
ee ere grimage to Mecca and Medina. The Bill oo” 
created a sensation among the Musalmans, and it is likely that the authorities 
will not hurry the measure through the Council, especially as it affects the 
religion of the Muhammadan-community. | 


50. The same paper also mere aye 7 og pie pede is deter- 
mined to pass the Drainage Bill and public opinion 
acts amass must yield to official obstinacy. The Desinass Bill 
when passed will place another burden on the people In addition to the road, 
ublic works and chaukidari cesses, the people will now have to pay a 
rei cess. The Government officers do not care to improve the material 
condition of the people, or to provide them with the means by which they may 
keep the wolf from the door; but they are very anxious and willing to impose 
taxes on them, Their conduct naturally leads one to think that they have no 
sincere sympathy with the people, and that their tenure of office in this country 
being short, they do not care to pay much attention to the promotion of the 
ne welfare. The Bill is open to serious objection on principle. It is 
intended to benefit all classes of people, but only the landed classes will have to 
bear the cost of improving the drainage system in the mufassal. 


51. The Bharat Miira of the 20th July says that Lord Elgin intends to 
preclude the non-official members of thd Legislative 
Councils from asking any question whatever. 
What have these non-official members done to offend His Excellency so much? 
Perhaps His Excellency was offended by those non-official members who free- 
ly expressed in the Viceregal and Bengal Councils what they thought necessary 
in the interest of their country. This is, perhaps, the reason why His Excellency 
and his official members, whose object is to please His Excellency at any cost, 


intend to silence the non-official members of the Councils. 


62. Referring to the proposed amendment of the Official Secrets Act, the 
< ee Darsak of the 21st vig ve that the a 8 io 
© proposed amendment ofthe nassing the Act was to forge a new terror for 
ses hence an press. The Act, however, has so long 
proved a dead-letter, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is determined to 
revive it by introducing into it certain rigorous provisions. Sir Charles Elliotts 
resolution is said to be due to the publication of certain confidential official 
papers in a veruacular weekly. It cannot of course be proved that the publica- 
tion of these confidential papers has led to any political danger. Why then all 
this fuss? No one can an that those who divulge official secrets likely to 
lead to political danger richly deserve punishment; but when the object of the 
publisher of official secrets is to point out defects in the administration or the 
errors of Government officers with a view to their rectification, he deserve 
thanks rather than: chastisement. It is a pity that the Government catinot 
understand this patent fact. - co : 


The right of interpellation. 


/ 
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" ainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 21st July observes th: 
ghetto Pilgrim Ships Bill, if passed, = make it difficult 
che Fagan eee er for poor Musalmans to go on pilgrimage to Mecca 

and Medina, although it cannot be denied that the provisions of the Bill pan! 
remove the inconveniences and hardships which are suffered by. 

may also prevent the breaking out of epidemics in their midst, ‘The 
object of the Bill, however, is to satisfy the sanitary scruples of the peop 
Europe, who think that cholera and other epidemics travel from Asia to Euro 
with the Mecca pilgrims. The Government, however, should so modify the 
provisions of the Bill that they oe the sanitary scruples of Europe 
without practically preventing poor disciples of the Prophet from ‘paying a visit 
to their sacred places. | 


IV.—Native STATES. 


54, A correspondent writes as follows in the Bangavasi of the 20th 

: : July :— my 

ee * Independent Tippera is an ancient Hindu State, 
and has maintained its integrity all through from time immemorial. It is 
geographically a part of Bengal, and every patriotic Bengali ought to be proud 
of this relic of his ancient glory and greatness. Tippera is a proud monument 
of Hindu glory and civilisation, and is still the citadel of the ancient religion of 
the Hindus. No pious Hindu, no patriotic Bengali, can bear to see any Injur! 
done to Tippera. But there are some men so mean and selfish that they do not 
hesitate to malign ihe Tippera Government, and try to destroy its independence 
simply with the object of aggrandising their own interests. Their foul 
insinuations and false charges against the present administration of Tippera 
provoke a refutation. | 

About three years ago, Babu Uma Kanta Das, the Maharaja’s Prime 
Minister, was removed, and the administration of the State was entrusted into 
the hands of the Jubraj and the Burra Thakur. At that time it was feared that 
these young princes, nursed in the cradle of ease and luxury, would not be able 
to properly administer the State. That apprehension has now been removed. 
Since the introduction of the new system of administration the State has passed 
through a period of unparalleled prosperity. Inthe Bengal Administration 
Report for 1893-94, the Government is pleased to make the following observa- 
tions on the present condition of Independent Tippera :— pgs 


“The new system of administration in the State of Tippera, which was 
explained in last year’s Report, has worked smoothly and efficiently durin 
the pene The employment of the Maharaja’s two elder sons, the Jubraj an 
the Bara Thakur, in responsible positions, has made an opening for them to 
show an intelligent and lively interest in the affairs of the State, and has 
afforded them an opportunity of acquiring an insight into the important duties 
to which it may be expected that they will in the ordinary course succeed. The 
Maharaja has devoted more attention and money to the promotion of works of 


public utility, while he has reduced the charges on general administration and 
household expenditure.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s notice of Independent Tippera is no doubt 
appreciative, but the present Administration has done much more than the 
Bengal Government has been pleased to recognise. A comparison between the 
work of the present Administration and that of the past will prove what. we say. 
In 1300B.8S., for instance, the total amount of the State revenue shows an 
increase of Rs. 1,25,000 over that realised in 1297. During the first six months 
of 1299, the administration was in the hands of the late Prime Minister, and 
during the last six months it was in the hands of the Jubray and the Burra 
Thakur. It appears that the revenue realised during the last half-year of 1299 
was double the amount realised during the first half-year. In 1297, new sources 
of income ag a revenue of Rs. 1,530, while in 1300 the new sources of 
income yielded a revenue of Rs. 28,705. The revenue derived from the new 
sources of income during the last half-year of 1299 was about fourteen times 
greater than what was derived during the first half-year. In 1297, there was 


a surplus of Rs. 60,600. In 1300, there was a surplus of Rs. 1,50,300. Th 
facts speak for themselves. | ie wo <a 


July Zist, 1896. ? 


BanGaVasl, 
J uly 20th, 1895, 


GENERAL AND 
GavHaki ASF, 


July 16th, 1895. 


SaMAY. 
July 19th, 1895. 
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In the Maharaja’s zamindari outside Independent Tippera, Babu Uma 
Kanta Das, late Prime Minister, introduced the cadastral survey. The present 
administration is now suffering the loss incurred in it. A large portion of the 
zamindari income is now being swallowed up by the cost of the survey, [f 
the cadastral survey had not been introduced, the zamindaris would have yielded 
a large revenue, and all the State liabilities would have been by this time 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


55. The General and Gauhart Asfi of the 16th July announces with 
si pleasure the election of Mr. Bhawnuggree ag 
The'election of Mr. Bhawnuggree 4 member of Parliament. He is oppo a 
to Parliament. ; Opp to the 
National Congress. In one of his speeches in 

England he expressed his sympathy with the Musalmans of India, 


56. Referring to the recent Muharram disturbances, the Samay of the 


| 19th July makes the following observations :— 
LEO oe We do not propose to leeraine which of the 
two communities is most to blame in connection with the recent Muharram 
disturbances. Nor need we be at all surprised that such disturbances haye 
taken place in Native States. There is hardly any difference between 
a Native State and a Province of British India, except that in the latter 
people have more liberty of speech and action than in the former, In 
a Native State the relations between the Hindus and the Musalmans cannot 
therefore be more satisfactory than in any place in British India. The Political 
Agent is the true ruler in a Native State. He rules with a high hand, and the 
nominal ruler is a tool in his hands, The titled Chiefs and Rajas in British 
India are more happy and breathe more freely than the independent rulers 
of the Native States. It is, however, a mystery to us why there should be 
a straining of the relations between the Hindus and Musalmans during the 
British rule in British India, as well as in the Native States. During the 
Muhammadan rule, these relations were certainly more friendly. The Muhan- 
madan rulers did rule with a high hand; they made the Hindu chiefs almost 
their slaves, and even forced them to marry their daughters and sisters to them, 
But even Musalman despotism did not strain the relations between the Hindus 
and the. Musalmans. Why they should be at daggers drawn during the British 
rule is more than we can comprehend. Itis said that it is the policy of the 
Government to divide the different communities of India and set them one 
oar another, and thus rule them all the more easily. The English official 
who first made this discovery had to lose his appointment. To our mind, he 
was perfectly right, although the Government publicly disavowed such a policy. 
If it were not so, could a handful of Musalmans living in a Hindu State be s0 
bold as to lay their hands on the Hindus? It is true that during the Muhurram 
festival, the mind of a pious Musalman is worked up into a frenzy, and the 
recital of the sad story of the death of the Prophet’s grandsons naturally 
disposes them inimically towards the unfaithful. We can understand that 
under such excitement there can be nothing too rash for a faithful disciple of 
the Prophet. But we hear that during the recent disturbances, the M 
deliberately assaulted the Hindus. In one place, they had gathered arms with 
a view tocreate a disturbance. In another, they did violence to the Hindus 
without the least provocation. But we need not go into these details as it is not 
our intention to determine who are the guilty party. 

We cannot, however, help making a few passing remarks upon the ore 
and we hope our rulers would take note of them. It is a patent fact that, if the 
two horses harnessed to a carriage pull in different directions, the carriag® 
cannot move. The British Empire in India can be compared to a carriage 
drawn by two hundred and eighty millions of horses. If they all fight one 
another, and pull their own ways, the rulers who drive the carriage and occupy 
the vantage ground may suffer nothing, but the carriage will not move, ue 
Government will be at a standstill. The quarrels of the people will not mjure 
‘the rulers, but will certainly injure the interests of the State. And if all the 
horses kill one another, who will draw the carriage? If the people cut one 

another’s throats, whom will the rulers govern? The drivers surely will not 
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th ‘ace. the rulers surely will not become the ruled? The European 
re os leew kee to serve, he hugs how to rule—how to exact service 


from others. 


It may be said that the millions of horses igs the car of the British . 
? 


Empire in India are grown too many for the it is very difficult to 
seers for them all, ah that in future they may grow too bold, and may even 
clamour for a share of the luxurics enjoyed by their masters. It would, there- 
fore, be a great relief if some of them could be got rid of. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the Indian people are not after all like horses drawing 
a carriage. They are not merely like slaves doing the biddin of their masters. 
They till the soil, they pay taxes, and itis they that provide 80 sumptuously 
for their masters. The masters cannot do even for a single moment without 
them—even their tea-gardens cannot be cultivated without their labour. 
The loss of even a few such obedient and serviceable slaves will be a tremendous 
loss to the ruling people. 

It is useless to preach a sermon to those ignorant people, Hindu and 
Musalman, who took part in these disturbances. A ball cannot maintain its 
equilibrium when placed on the apex of adome. And no advice can make any 
impression on the mind of the volatile mob who engage themselves in @& 
profitless quarrel oe full well how injurious it is to their interests. . But 
those who are responsible for the good government of ‘these ignorant people 
should try their best to bring about a real reconciliation between the two 
contending parties. Your laws, your rules and your regulations are mere 
outward forms. They can act as a check from without. But unless the heart 
within is purged of its petty prejudices, unless the bitter feelings of hatred and 
revenge are laid at rest, they are sure to break out now and then in the 
form of quarrels and disturbances. 


57. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 21st July writes as follows :— 

We are Hindus, and it will be to our eterna 
shame, if we seek the help of an alien Government 
in reforming our marriage system. We boast of 
our rights of self-government, and can we not reform our society by our own 
unaided efforts? ‘The British Government has granted us the right of self- 
government; could it not leave us alone with our social reforms? Has Hindu 
society been so far degraded? Are there no true Hindus living in the country ? 
Is Hindu society dead ? Have the Hindus no idea of the harm that they will 
do to their society, if they seek the help of the Government in curtailing their 
marriage expenses? Already the Anglo-Indian papers are jubilant over the 


The Hindu marriage expense 
question. 


prospect of the introduction of adult marriage close upon the introduction of the 


proposed refurm. Let the Hindus pause and reflect. 


58. In reference to the case which was instituted against a member of parwe-o-Savacmn 


the Ballygunge Gun Club, the Dainik-o-Samachar 
Chandrika of the 23rd July observes as follows :-— 
The members of the Club practise shooting by firing upon pigeons. When 
the pigeons are shot down dogs are set on to kill. them, the shooters enjoying 
the fun. The member who was charged with cruelty before the Magistrate of 
_ the 24-Parganas said in his defence that it was not cruelty to kill pigeons in 
thismanner. May he be asked if cruelty consists only in Hindu hook-swinging, 
and in cutting the throats of fowls with their heads downwards ? 


Cruelty to animals. 


Assam Papers. 


59. The Paridarshak-o-Srihattavasi for the 2nd fortnight of Ashar has the 
Spirit of English rule in India. following ey 
it It is the people of the western world who are 
now considered to have special claims to be called “men.” B deluging the 
earth with human blood, they have earned the position of rulers of nations 
In every part of the world their flags are to be found waving over heaps of 
human skeletons or over mounds formed by the ashes of extinct funeral pyres. 
Alarmed at their swaggering, morality has in very fear of its life fled to heaven 
with the crucified Jesus. Satan is now become the king of this world in virtue 
- his wit, and he is causing murderous weapons to be forged in larger and 
arger numbers. In his proper character of hypocrite he is always loud in 
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his: praise of” peace, but tis socom ds'an Opportunity: presents itself, with & ties 
like spring be pounees upon men and earns the namezof'a hero | ings & tigen 
human lives. To those who are trained in this Satanic school the principle 
principle of their :lives;. There is nothing in the world whith they are not 
able to encompass ‘by means of this principle, To-day this principle seryes 
them for converting en enemy into a friend, to-morrow it stands them in as 
good. stead in driving their knife deep into the heart ef this new friend. Thi, 
is no figment of Our brain. Hear what an Englishman says on the subject sa 
‘We say a great ded] more than we intend, There isa great deal of dishonesty 
and Fg in our public doings.” 7 | 
The question is whether India can. reasonably hope for any thing if the 
above be really the principle by which English statesmen oe 5 their actions 
This is not the first time that a declaration of the above kind has been made by 
an Englishman. The subject has been canvassed in newspapers and even in 
durbars. -Nay, in @ secret despatch of his, Lord Lytton: referred to this dis. 
appointment of the hopes of Indians. The other day, Mr. Fowler, triumphant] 
and without any occasion whatever, declared in Parliament that British 
ascendency. in India must be any how maintained, as if the Indian people were 
unwilling to be ruled by Englishmen. If the Indians ever protest against the 
loss of their power under British rule, does it necessarily argue a , rT on 
their part for the subversion of British rule? Does not Government see that 
British rule is indispensable to the very existence of the Indian people? India 
has lost: her all. Under British rule all traces of Indian prowess have dis. 
appeared, and its very memory is sunk deep, as it were, in Lethe’s oblivious 
stream. India no longer resounds with the martial shouts of Jai Singh, 
Man Singh and Jaswant Singh, and of the valiant hosts they led to battle, 
With the Moghul rule have become extinct the last feeble sparks of Indian 
prowess. How is it then that the English yet distrust the Indians ? | 
The English will not give the Indians military education, say what the 
latter may, unless they find it advantageous to do so. India is now reduced 
to the same sad plight in which the ancient Britons found themselves after 
the Romans had left England. In the agony of their distress they complained 
to their Roman masters :—‘‘ The barbarians drive us to the seas and the seas 
drive us back to the barbarians.” Something very like this is the present 
helplessness. of the Indian people. The question is whether such a helpless 
condition can last for ever. Rise and fall is the lawof this world. A disastrous 
defeat of the principle of “‘ never meaning what is said” can be safely predicted. 
Do not, then: have one thing on your lips and another thing in your minds, 
Do not by such hypocrisy increase the misery and impede the progress of 
mankind. Never think that your patriotism requires you to be unjust to other 
peoples. Cooped up within your narrow patriotic sympathies, shut not the 


. gates of mercy upon mankind. If you do, you will not be happy. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengals Translator. 
Bencati TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 27th July 1895. 
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